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all he has said, the main issue raised by Socialism still remains : 
and to that issue the materialism or the " Marxianism" of certain 
Socialists is clearly irrelevant. But perhaps Socialism more than 
any other "faith" has need of being saved from its friends: and 
to that desirable consummation Professor Flint's book may be con- 
sidered a powerful and timely contribution. 

Sidney Ball. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

Practicable Socialism. Essays on Social Reform. By Samuel 
and Henrietta Barnett. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co.; New York, 15 East Six- 
teenth Street, 1894. 

In 1888, Mr. and Mrs. Barnett (Mr. Barnett was then rector of 
St. Jude's, Whitechapel, East London) issued a volume of essays 
"written at different intervals during fifteen years' residence in 
East London." The present volume is a reissue of these, together 
with several additional essays printed or spoken since then. There 
is also a most interesting introduction to the second edition by Mr. 
Barnett, containing a retrospect of twenty years' work among the 
East London poor. 

All the essays deal with the problem of Social Reform. Some 
are for the most part descriptive of the lives of the poor among 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Barnett live, others " suggest some means by 
which such poverty may be met . . . with some of the dangers to 
which charitable effort seems to be liable." Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
nett write with the knowledge and sympathy of those who have 
spent their lives working for the people about whom they write. 
Their criticisms of the poor and of those who seek to help them are 
often painful reading ; but — faithful are the wounds of friends. 

Dark and bright intermingle in the twenty years' retrospect. 
Of the latter we read, "The standard of comfort . . . has risen. 
The people are better housed, better fed, better clad ; they take 
more pleasure, and take it in more wholesome ways 3 there is less 
rowdyism in the streets, and there is now some interest in public 
affairs." Of the former we are told, "there has been a decrease 
of old-fashioned honesty ; an increase of impertinence and of the 
habit of gambling." Mr. Barnett reminds us that "the standard 
reached is not sufficiently high ; that wages of twenty-five or even 
forty shillings a week are not sufficient, and there are thousands who 
cannot count even on this wage." He recommends "increased 
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organization of labor, further demolition of unhealthy houses, a 
great increase to the number of free libraries, open spaces, and 
baths, and a better administration of the Poor Law. The old 
formula that the State should provide ' needs and not wants' seems 
best, and the aim of reformers should be the nationalization of 
luxury. As may be learnt by the example of America, the strength 
of a nation depends on the strength of the individuality of its 
members." 

The book is animated throughout by a wide and free religious 
spirit. 

"Those who believe in God must commend this belief," says 
Mr. Barnett, "by showing that it bears on all the relations of life ; 
that it is the groundwork of their politics, their business, their 
pleasure, and their home relations. . . . They must, as Ivan 
Ivanovitch, say by all their actions, ' How otherwise ?' and show 
themselves to be servants humble as those who do another's will, 
strong as those who have Almightiness behind them, and glad as 
those who have learnt that Almightiness is All-Love." 

M. S. GtLLILAND. 

London. 

The Aged Poor in England and Wales. By Charles Booth. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 8vo. Pp.527. 

We saw a review of this work in a periodical which should have 
known better than to assert that Mr. Booth was here defending 
pensions for the aged poor. Such a judgment wholly misrepresents 
the work and tends to depreciate its value. It must have been read 
into the book either from the imagination of the writer or from a 
confusion of the book with an earlier work on "Pauperism and the 
Endowment of Old Age," in which old age pensions were favor- 
ably considered. It is true that the author inclines to that policy, 
and that the material here collected might be used in its favor ; but, 
besides a distinct statement (p. 419) that he does not intend to pro- 
pose any remedies in the present work, Mr. Booth presents through- 
out the volume little more than facts and statistics bearing upon 
the condition of the aged poor. In fact, on the title-page he limits 
his undertaking in this volume to that object. Hence it is a mis- 
taken view to suppose that it is a partisan work, and very greatly 
misrepresents the superior value of it to the student of social prob- 
lems. The book is only second in value to the first work by the 
same author, namely, " The Life and Labor of the People in the 



